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U.   S.    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 

While  total  consumption  of  soap 
and  synthetic  detergents  in  the 
United  States  has  remained  steady 
since  World  War  II,  at  about  27 
pounds  per  person  annually,  the 
separate  use  of  each  has  shown 
a  scissor-like  trend. 

Consumption  of  synthetic  deter- 
gents rose  sharply  from  3  pounds 
per  capita  in  1947  to  a  record  20 
pounds  in  1959  and  has  remained 
on  this  plateau.  On  the  other  hand, 
use  of  soap  during  the  same  period 
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dropped   from   24  pounds  per  per- 
son to  only  7  pounds. 

Declining  soap  consumption  has 
been  accompanied  by  reduced  use  of 
fats  and  oils  in  these  products,  drop- 
ping from  2.4  billion  pounds  in  1947 
to  0.9  billion  in  1961,  the  lowest 
of  record.  Use  of  fats  and  oils  in 
soap  probably  will  continue  to  slide 
off,  at  a  slower  rate,  as  synthetics 

command  more  of  the  market.  (See 
page  23). 


Reprinted  from  the  Fats  and  Oils  Situation,  FOS-213,  May  1962,  by  the 
Economic  and  Statistical  Analysis  Division,  Economic  Research  Service. 
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Soap  Continues  To  Decline  As  An  Outlet  for  Fats  and  Oils 

by 

George  W.  Kromer 

Soap-making,  the  most  important  single  non-food  end  use  for  fats  and  oils, 
has  been  declining  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  reflecting  the  capture  of  a 
large  part  of  this  market  by  synthetic  detergents.   The  main  segment  of  the 
industry  in  which  synthetics  have  not  as  yet  made  much  progress  is  in  the  toilet 
bar  area.   The  reason  is  because  of  synthetics  stronger  defatting  characteristic 
which  is  desirable  for  laundry  purposes  but  not  in  a  toilet  article.   If  the 
synthetic  detergent  industry  makes  an  all  detergent  toilet  bar  acceptable  by 
consumers  for  use  on  the  skin,  it  would  reduce  the  soapers  demand  for  fats  and 
oils  even  further. 

Most  synthetic  detergents  are  made  from  petroleum  sources.   Before  World 
War  II,  the  cleanser-making  industry  had  been  dependent  on  natural  fats  and 
vegetable  oils.  Experience  had  shown  that  the  supply  of  these  fats  and  oils 
raw  materials  was  always  jeopardized  in  times  of  national  emergencies.   In 
comparison,  synthetic  detergents  represented  major  uses  for  some  chemicals 
derived  from  petroleum,  and  the  prices  and  supplies  of  these  are  relatively 
stable. 

As  a  result  of  these  developments,  the  use  of  fats  and  oils  in  soap  manu- 
facture dropped  from  2.k   billion  pounds  in  19^7  "to  0.9  billion  pounds  in  19ol, 
only  about  37  percent  as  much  as  the  19^-7  postwar  peak. 

Expanding  Use  of  Detergents  Offsets  Drop  in  Soap  Per  Person 

The  combined  usage  of  soap  and  synthetic  detergents  per  capita  has  re- 
mained steady  since  World  War  II  at  about  27  pounds  (product  weight  basis) 
annually  (see  cover  chart).   However,  the  separate  use  of  each  has  shown  a 
scissor-like  trend,  with  synthetics  offsetting  the  reduction  in  soap.   Soap  con- 
sumption dropped  sharply  from  2h   pounds  per  capita  in  19^-7  "to  only  7  pounds  in 
1959  and  has  averaged  only  fractionally  lower  since  then.   Use  of  synthetic 
detergents  has  increased  from  3  pounds  per  person  In  19^-7  "to  a  record  20  pounds 
in  1959  an(3-  has  remained  on  this  plateau.   These  data  are  based  mainly  on  sales 
estimates  by  The  Soap  and  Detergent  Association  (formerly  the  Association  of 
A.merican  Soap  and  Glycerine  Producers,  Inc.) 

Output  of  synthetic  detergents  in  19ol  was  estimated  at  a  record  3-S 
billion  pounds,  nearly  h   percent  above  i960.   The  combined  production  of  syn- 
thetics and  soap  in  I96I  also  was  a  record  high.  But  soap  production,  at  1.2 
billion  pounds  in  19ol,  was  down  about  5  percent  from  i960  and  the  lowest  of 
record. 

Total  domestic  disappearance  of  soap  and  synthetic  detergents  has  shown 
a  strong  uptrend,  rising  from  3-8  billion  pounds  in  19^+7  to  a  record  k.Q   billion 
in  I96I.   This  increase  of  1.0  billion  pounds  or  26  percent  growth  in  use  for 
the  entire  15  year  span  took  place  while  detergents  were  replacing  soap  (table 
12). 
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Table  12. — Soap  and  synthetic  detergents:      Supply  and  disposition,    1935-61 
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1/   Based  on  estimates   of  the   Soap  and  Detergent  Association. Data  are  on  the  built,    finished-weight  basis. 
2/   Excludes   scouring  cleansers  and  liquid  soaps .      3/  Includes   only  those   solids  and  liquids   with  end-uses  and  character- 
istics  similar  to  soap.     Excludes   scouring  cleansers  and  shampoos  where  possible.     1*/  Beginning  19l*7   includes   shipments 
i.i  CARE  packages.      5/  From  Office  of  Rubber  Reserve,   R.F.C.   through  195**-     Estimated  by  ERS  since  then.      6/   Estimates 
based  in  part  on  data  given  in  Statistical  Yearbook  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps   for  191+7-     7/  Less   than  one-half  pound. 
8/   Preliminary. 

Table  13.— Soap:      Fats  and  oils  used,   by  kind,    1925-61  1/ 
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1/  Prior  to  19l*9 ,   most  of  the  fats  and  oils  use!  in   synthetic    letergents   a'-e  believe!  tc  have  been  rsportci  r:3   usel 
in  soap.      Eeginning  1 9^9,   this  use  of  fats  an!  oils   is   entirely  in:luied  in   "other  inedible  products"   and  thus    is   ex- 
clude! from  the   figures  shewn  in  this  table.      2     Inciulen  beef  fats,   vegetable  ta:  t ow  ani  babassu.      3_     Inclules   the 
following  oil.-,:      Soybean,   eotton-eei.    corn,    castor,   peanut,    olive   ineiib'e  ani   fots.    eUble   olive,   neatsfoot,      inseei, 
perilla,    sesame,   tung  ar d  "other  vegetable   oils",      hj  In:luies   ineiible  animal   stearinc.   grease   (lard)   oil.    - 
foots  anl  other  soap  stock,    red  oil.    stearic   acil  ar  d   othr  fatty  acids.      5'   Less   than   500.00C   pounis.      6/  Preliminary. 
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Soap  exports  and  shipments  to  U.  S.  Territories  have  also  trended  down- 
ward in  the  post-world  War  II  era.  From  the  record  high  of  157  million  pounds 
in  19^-6,  they  declined  some  nearly  every  year  to  reach  33  million  in  1961.   This 
is  only  one-half  as  much  as  the  193? -39  average  export  volume. 

Fats  and  Oils  Used  in  Soap  In  I96I  lowest  of  Record 

Declining  soap  sales  have.,  of  course,  been  accompanied  by  reduced  use  of 
fats  and  oils  in  these  products.  Use  of  saponifiable  materials  (fats,  oils, 
tall  oil,  and  rosin)  in  soap  in  1961  was  911  million  pounds,  down  k   percent  from 
the  year  before  and  the  smallest  of  record  which  dates  back  to  1912.  With  the 
exception  of  i960,  fats,  and  oils  used  in  soap  manufacturing  has  dropped  some 
every  year  since  1950  when  1,929  million  pounds  were  used  (table  13 •) 


j. 


Inedible  tallow  and  grease  are  by  far  the  major  hard  fats  used  by  the 
soap  industry  in  the  manufacture  of  slow -lathering  products.   Coconut  oil 


is  still  the  major  oil  used  in  quick-lathering  products.   These  fats  and  oils 
have  just  about  replaced  all  other  hard  and  soft  oils  used  in  soap,  except  low- 
priced  refiners  foots  and.  other  secondary  materials.  Among  the  saponifiable 
materials,  inedible  tallow  and  grease  together  were  79  percent  of  materials  used, 
in  I96I  compared  with  k-h   percent  in  1935-39-   Coconut  oil  had  15  percent  of  this 
market  in  I96I  compared  with  17  percent  in  the  earlier  period. 
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*   INCLUDES    WHALE    AND    FISH    OILS.    PALM    AND    OTHER    HARD    OILS,    SOFT    OILS.    AND    SECONDARY 
FATS   AND    OILS   INCLUDING    40SIN    AND    TALL    OIL. 
A   COCONUT.    BABASSU.     AND    PALM    KERNEL    OILS. 
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Outlook 

Synthetic  detergents  likely  will  continue  to  displace  soap  but  at  a  much 
slower  rate  than  in  the  past  15  years.   This  means  that  the  soap -making  industry 
will  continue  to  decline  as  a  market  outlet  for  animal  fats  and  vegetable  oils. 
The  synthetics  meet  an  essential  need  because  they  are  versatile  and  can  have 
tailor-made  properties  for  particular  cleaning  and  scouring  jobs.  Expansion  of 
markets  for  them  will  continue  as  new  demands  develop. 

The  output  of  tallow  and  grease,  the  major  soap  fat,  is  expected  to 
continue  to  expand  and  ih  e  surplus  above  domestic  requirements  will  become  even 
larger.  Expanded  markets  in  feed  uses  for  livestock  can  take  only  a  part  of 
this  increase.   The  only  other  expandable  outlets  in  view  at  this  time  are  the 
export  market  (last  year  we  exported  nearly  half  of  the  tallow  and  grease  pro- 
duced) and  the  fatty  acid  use  market.   Prices  will  have  to  continue  low  if 
these  markets  are  to  absorb  the  surpluses. 
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